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I50 THE MONIST. 

minute one tries to write a sentence one strikes the need for new characters, 
as you will see from the slip I enclose. From the results that I have seen 
in many lines of work I am much inclined to think that Mr. Cook's symbasis 
is as important in intellectual advancement as in organic evolution, and I 
believe its application to pasigraphy would be advantageous whereby the co- 
operating intelligences of many would be blended together to form as per- 
fect a language as possible. 

Walter T. Swingle. 



THE POWER OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AS A FACTOR IN 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE WORLD LANGUAGE. 

In the discussion of the theme dealt with in Dr. Ostwald's Weltsprache 
there is one phase of the problem that is usually left out of account, namely, 
the political force behind a language. 

As long as Greece sent forth colonies the Greek tongue continued to 
spread. It is true, the rich and varied intellectual treasures of which it was 
the bearer counted for something, but they were not the most important fac- 
tor in its expansion: this was the governments that were able to hold their 
own against the tribes by which those colonies were surrounded. As soon 
as Rome came into conflict with Greek peoples they had to give way to 
better organised political institutions. At first Italy and its islands ceased 
to be Greek; next the more specifically Greek lands followed and became to 
a greater or less extent Romanised. But in the East neither Greece nor 
Rome could long hold its ground in the face of the foes that appeared on 
every side. 

On the basis of these facts and of others of a similar nature, what 
is the legitimate inference to be drawn? Every one who knows anything 
about the development of political institutions is aware that those worked 
out in England have more powerfully influenced modern thought than any 
other. More than two centuries ago continental writers began to point to 
the English representative system as the ideal government, while the English 
themselves have evinced very little inclination to change it. They go no 
farther than to admit the necessity of some modifications. 

We are compelled by the events themselves to say that the English, 
using the term in its widest sense, expand because the government supports 
but does not lead those who go forth to make homes for themselves in new 
countries. The spirit of personal initiative and individual independence is 
carried abroad by the emigrants. Both the French and the Spaniards had 
the start of the English in getting a foot-hold on this continent, the Spaniards 
especially preempting the fairest portions of it ; but neither held its possessions 
long or made much of its opportunities. 



CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 1 5 1 

Professor Fouillee says in his Psychologie du peuple francais: "At the 
end of the seventeenth century France had twenty million inhabitants, Great 
Britain and Ireland eight or ten millions, the present German empire twenty- 
one millions, Austria twelve to thirteen millions." He cites the authority of 
Leroy-Beaulieu to the effect that if a statistician had made a prophecy of 
the population of England at that time for about the year 1900 he would not 
have put down to the credit of the country more than eight or ten millions. 
Fouillee continues : "In 1789 France had twenty-six millions, Great Britain 
and Ireland twelve millions, the German empire thirty-three millions, Aus- 
tria eighteen millions." It will thus be seen that one hundred years ago sev- 
eral European languages were more numerously represented than the Eng- 
lish ; for to the above we may add the Spanish and the Italian, to say nothing 
of the Russian. 

How does the case stand now ? 

There are in North America not less than eighty millions who speak 
English. In the rest of the world, outside of Great Britain and Ireland, there 
are probably eight millions more. We thus get a total of English-speaking 
people greater than the whole population of the Russian empire, in which, 
however, a large portion of the population does not speak Russian. Toward 
the end of the sixteenth century England had only five millions of a popula- 
tion, and a hundred years later it had gained only a million. From that time 
on the increase has been almost marvellous. At the present rate, which there 
is no reason to believe will be materially checked within the next century, 
it is not hard to see that by the year two thousand English will be the Welt- 
sprache. Charles W. Super. 



CLARENCE L. HERRICK. OBITUARY. 

We publish in this issue a posthumous article of Dr. Clarence L. Herrick, 
well known in the scientific world for the services he rendered to the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico in his capacity as President, and among neurologists 
as the Editor of the Journal of Comparative Neurology, the standard period- 
ical of its kind in this country. The Editor of The Monist has been in 
correspondence with Dr. Herrick for a long time and during past years car- 
ried on a friendly controversy in the neurological journal concerning the 
seat of consciousness. Of late Dr. Herrick had sent a manuscript for pub- 
lication in The Monist, "On the Passing Away of Materialism," and the 
date of its appearance had been fixed for the present number, but unfortu- 
nately Dr. Herrick, who had suffered for a long time from ill health, passed 
away on Thursday morning, the 15th of September. The following con- 
densed statement of his career is extracted from the V. N. M. Weekly of 



